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SUNDAY JOURNALISM. 
Pennsylvania has just passed through a political 
contest in which “Sunday and Sunday observance” 
was an important factor. As it was progressing, the 
observing mind could not fail to notice that the opinion 
of the religious public in regard to Sunday newspapers 
was in a transition state. There was not, as there once 


was, any unanimity in their condemnation. Some of 


those contending for a more strict observance of Sun- 
day denounced them as “the Devil’s most deadly wea- 
pon.” Many regarded them as an evil too powerful to 
be successfully resisted ; while the majority found more 
fault with the character of the publication than the day 
of its issue. 

It must be evident to every observing man that the 
Sunday paper is here to stay. Changes in society and 
culture prepared the way for it and fostered its growth, 
In the evolution of modern life a want was created, and 
the Sunday paper has come to fill it. The Christian 
world is recognizing the fact that it cannot abolish the 
Sunday press, and is asking “ What shall be done with 
it?” 

And here thoughtful journalists meet the Christian 
inquirer with the confession that Sunday journalism is 
not what it ought to be. The best of the Sunday papers 

even the Sunday editions of the great dailies—are 
not what the true journalist would make them if he 
could, and the fault is not his, as we shall see presently. 

A perfect newspaper must be a perfect reflex of the 
public mind. 

None deny that the newspaper is more potential in 
forming political opinion and directing political action 
than is the platform. None question that it is a rival 
of the pulpit and that the editor has greater facilities 
for reaching the public mind than the clergyman en- 
joys. Christian ministers have antagonized it. It is 
their rival. They attacked it, and have forced it to as- 





sume the attitude of defence. They ought to have done 
as the politicians did—made it a friend and ally. Had 
they done so, it would now be the bravest soldier in the 
battle for truth. Had they done so, Sunday journalism 
would, by its publications, double the pulpit’s power. 

The possibilities of making religious articles of a 
popular character suitable for the general reader have 
never been developed. When the publisher of a Phila- 
delphia Sunday journal was asked why he did not pub- 
lish religious news, he replied, “ Religious people do 
not read Sunday papers, and therefore there is no use 
of publishing it.” When the religious man is asked 
why he does not read the Sunday paper, he answers 
that there is nothing in it that he cares to know. Thus 
it is that the most effective agent in the cause of 
morality, culture and religion is not used. There is a 
vast mine of interesting religious news—news which is 
interesting to those who are not religious—which is not 
worked. The first paper which recognizes this fact 
will achieve a great “ beat” over its rivals. 

Managing editors are but men. They are men of 
many sides, but they are not men of all sides, The 
politician seeks their aid, and he gets it. The man of 
sport interests them, and he has their help. The busi- 
ness man solicits them, and they assist him. The 
clergyman will not soil his broadcloth climbing their 
narrow stairs, and they do not know his necessities or 
care to aid him. 

Sometimes the editor becomes dimly conscious that 
the Church exists, and makes a feeble effort to acquaint 
his readers with the fact. Witness the Monday reports 
of Sunday sermons. One Philadelphia paper makes a 
resume of the Saturday church-advertising column of 
the Ledger; another gets an extract of one or more 
sticks in length of the sermon; but there is not one 
that attempts to report church services. And, so far 
as we know, there is not a paper in the United States 
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that attempts to do for the church service what it does 
for the political meeting, the theatrical performance, 
and the society entertainment. While this continues 
Sunday papers will not be patronized by the distinctively 
religious. If a paper publishes news interesting to any 
class of the community, that class will read the paper. 
picieestioal Pe 
REPORTERS. 

It is not a matter for surprise that the educated and 
trained members of the reportorial profession are con- 
sidering what shall be done to protect it from the in- 
trusion of the ignorant, the uncultured, and, one has 
almost said, the disreputable. The time was when the 
card of a reporter was the credential of a gentleman. 
Is itso now? Sometimes, but not always. There are 
reporters—many of them—who are welcome wherever 
business calls them, for they are courteous, cultivatéd, 
and considerate. They are the social equals of all, and 
the intellectual superiors of many with whom their 
business brings them in contact. 

But no man familiar with the journalistic profession 
will deny that there is a large and ever-increasing per- 
centage of reporters who are not of this class. It can 
not be questioned that of late there has been brought 
into the profession many who are beneath the office 
“devil” in every qualification of true manhood. It is 
not necessary to search far for the reason of this. It 
lies on the surface. Few newspaper proprietors are 
now seeking to employ brains in this department of 
journalism; legs are what they want. They pay for 
legs, not brains. Five dollars a week is their price; 
brains cost twenty-five, at the least. Five pairs of legs 
can be had for the price of one set of brains. If the 
city editor has a fair share of intelligence and educa- 
tion, he is expected to “lick into shape” the crude 
productions of illiterate reporters, and a pretty shape 


is that in which it generally appears. The proprietor 
says, ‘‘ Why should I pay five dollars for that which 
can be bought for fifty cents?” and fills his office with 
young men who bring reproach upon him and his 
paper; young men who do not know what is news 
when they hear it, and who cannot write it in readable 
language when they have it. One hears daily stories 
of conflicts between reporters and those from whom 
We hear of doors 
We hear of them 
lurking upon the sidewalk to receive the rebuffs of de- 
parting guests, from whom they seek a knowledge of 
what has transpired on the inside of the house. While 
these things continue journalism will not advance in 
the estimation of the public. There are reporters who 
have grown gray in the profession who have never expe- 
rienced an insult nor met a rebuff, and there are young 
men with whom these incidents are of daily occurrence. 
There are papers whose reporters are welcome where- 


they seek to obtain information. 
slammed in the faces of reporters. 





ever they go; they are received with respect and treated 
with consideration. There are reporters of other papers 
who are uniformly repelled with disdain and answered 
with curtness. What is the reason? One paper pays 
a salary that commands the services of an intelligent 
gentleman, while the other gives no more than the 
starving stipend of an office boy; and, as a conse- 
quence, employs reporters who should be given a 
broom, for they are incapable of handling a lead- 
pencil. 

One of the shrewdest and most successful proprietors 
made this remark in the hearing of the writer: “ It is 
my experience that any reporter of two years’ standing 
in the profession who is not worth twenty-five dollars a 
week is not worth having. I can get more work, and 
better work, out of six good reporters than I can out of 
sixteen chumps.” 


é ilenetcnesiighteete 
THE COUNTRY EDITOR. 

There is an idea in the minds of many who ought to 
know better that the “country editor” stands on the 
lowest platform of the profession, and that he who is 
employed in any capacity, no matter how humble, on 
a metropolitan journal is his superior. There is no 
greater mistake. An editor who has held important 
chairs in metropolitan offices, and who has the reputa- 
tion of having been successful, remarked: “I do not 
hesitate to write the leaders of the most important 
journals, but I would tremble to undertake the man- 
agement of a village newspaper.” There is no place 
in the profession so difficult to fill as that of a country 
editor. In cities a man who can do one department 
well bothers himself about no other. Nor need he; he 
gets the knack of his specialty, and continues at it. 
But the country editor must be good in all depart- 
ments; he must be well read on all subjects; he must 
be able to discern the trend of the public mind in 
politics, religion, and social topics; he must discuss 
agriculture and anarchy with equal precision; he must 
be fluent on polemics and politics; he must write of 
the President and pumpkins; he must mind men of 
high degree and descend to things of low estate; in 
short, he must be an “all-round man.” It is this that 
makes the position of a country editor so hard to fill. 
It is this training that makes the good country editor 
such a splendid manager for a metropolitan daily. 
There is no place, except in a country office, where 
such all-round training can be had. 

The position of a country editor is not held in the 
esteem it should be. Country papers are not respected 
as they ought to be. Ifa family can afford only one 
paper, let that be the home paper; for it concerns a 
family more to know what is being done in its own 
county than it does to know the news of distant places, 
The city paper cannot give, and does not pretend to 
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give, the local news that its country readers must have; 
but the good country paper does give a very fair 
epitome of the world’s news. 

No other publication can supply the place of a good 
local paper. If both cannot be retained—if either the 
city journal or country newspaper must go, let it be the 
former; for nothing can supply the place of the local 
paper. 





ote 
PROTECTING AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHERS. 

The prevailing dullness in the lithographic trade .in 
America has caused those most interested to inquire 
into the cause of it, and as a result some of the largest 
lithographic firms in New York City have united in an 
address to the trade throughout the country, urging co- 
operation in an effort to increase the tariff duties on 
foreign lithographic work. It is claimed that the 


Tariff Act of 1883, as construed by the Secretary of 


the Treasury, does great injustice to our home litho- 
graphers; and also, that large importations of foreign 
lithographic work are made through the United States 
mail, without payment of any duty, from orders taken 
directly in this country. 

We commend the address to the attention of all 
lithographers, both employers and employed, and trust 
that a combined and earnest effort will be made to 
heartily second the movement already so well begun. 


NEw YorK, November 1, 1887. 
The American Lithographer and Printer : 

The undersigned, feeling the necessity of taking steps to pro- 
tect home industry and labor in the matter of lithographic 
productions, as against foreign importations, have concluded 
to place the subject before you and others, and confidently 
expect not only the aid and assistance of our own trade but 
that of all those who are furnishing us with supplies, such as 
the paper trade, manufacturers of machinery, and others. 

It is the unanimous voice of those with whom we have been 
able, thus far, to confer, that immediate action shouid be taken 
to present to Congress the injustice in the present duty on 
lithographic work, under the Tariff Act of 1883 as construed by 
the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, and to urge an in- 
crease in the duty on foreign lithographic work ; also, to take 
such steps as may be deemed necessary to prevent further im- 
portations through the United States mail (without payment 
of any duty) of the work of foreign lithographers made from 
orders taken directly in this country, and, also, to reform, as 
far as practicable, the manner of appraisement of work of this 
character on invoices that are, openly, not made in accord- 
ance with the law as it exists, even in its present imperfect 
protection. 

We have retained counsel, and you are requested to co-ope- 
rate in this movement, not only by contributing a propor- 
tionate share of the necessary expense, but also by your 
personal influence. 

There will be no further liability of any character on the 
part of any one connected with the undertaking, and, assuming 
that you have, with ourselves, suffered because of the present 
want of protection for American labor as against the low 
wages paid to workmen in foreign countries, particularly 
where we have been compelled to compete with foreign labor 
in work where from seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. repre- 
sents labor as against fifteen to twenty-five per cent. of mate- 


' rial. If you, individually, have not as yet realized any loss of 
either business or profit because of this want of protection 
complained of, we would respectfully suggest that you will 
feel it in the future, because of the increasing competition in 
branches of your business not coming under the particular 
class most affected now by the low tariff. 

You are urgently requested to signify your co-operation 
with us by a communication addressed to our temporary Secre- 
tary, and no further steps will be taken until a sufficient num- 
ber of replies to this letter have been received. 

SCHUMACHER & ETTLINGER, 
MAJOR, KNAPP & Co., 
JuLius Bren & Co., 
DONALDSON BROTHERS, 
J. OTTMAN. 
Louts ETrLInGER, Secretary pro tem., 
34 Bleecker Street, New York. 
attteiel 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In every age there has been some system of adver- 
tising, or of informing the public of that which indi- 
viduals desired to be generally known. The Chinese 
in the old times (as they do now) hung their streets 
with signs, on which were painted in letters of red or 
black such characters as we see on the laundry bills of 
this generation. With a combination of lines that re- 
sembled fishhooks run mad, they acquaint the world 
that they have goods to sell, that their tea is of the 
choicest chop, or that they are prepared to cleanse 
linen with fidelity and dispatch. 

Those who would know how the Roman editor ad- 
vertised the circus games have only to read it in the 
story of “ Ben Hur-—-a Tale of Christ.” So far as we 
can ascertain, the first English newspaper advertise- 
ment was in the Jmpartial Intelligencer of 1648. It 
was concerning two stolen horses. 





Four years later an 
advertisement was published regarding a poem lauding 
Cromwell for his Irish viciories. 

The first American advertisement was in the Boston 
News Letter of September 24, 1704. 
two anvils which been lost. 


It was concerning 


Since these humble beginnings advertising has ad- 
vanced through many stages. At the present day a 
newspaper advertisement is a work of art. 
vertisers employ, at high salaries, men who are pre- 


Large ad- 


sumed to combine skill in writing advertisements with 
ability to “bulldoze” publishers into the publication 
of them at low rates. It is not difficult to say which 
qualification the employers esteem to be of the greatest 
importance. In many cases the advertising columns 
are the most interesting portion of the paper. A 
modern advertisement is expected to be a model of 
clearness, precision and compactness. 

The aim of many advertisers seems to be to draw 
away the attention of the reader from the subject of 
the advertisement, and then, in an unexpected conclu- 
sion, to suddenly hurl it at him. This does not seem 
to be the wisest practice. An advertisement should be 
honest; it should be so written as to convince the 
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reader that it is honest, and no advertisement which is 
formed on a trick, or attempts to accomplish its pur- 
pose by indirection, can bear the impress of truth. 
The more information one can crowd into an adver- 
tisement the more closely it will be read, and the more 
effective will it be. This was the secret of the success 
of one of Philadelphia’s great advertisers —a person 
could not read his column without learning something 
about the articles described that was useful to him as 
practical knowledge. Notwithstanding the advance 
that has been made, the art of writing advertisements 
is still in its infancy. 

As a specimen of the way they advertise in England, 
this is unique and worthy of imitation : 

Come like the boarders when “ fish-balls!’’ is sounded ; 

Come like a soldier when the long roll is pounded ; 

Come for fine printing—our artists can “ set” it; 

Come to T. Todds, and—don’t you forget it. 

We are waiting, 

We are watching, 
With our eyes upon the stair ; 

We are hoping, 

We are trusting 

(Not over thirty days, however, and 
would prefer net cash) 
That you'll leave a job up there. 
Pe ee ae 
PROCESS ENGRAVING. 

In no department of the printer’s art is more progress 
being made than in that of “ process engraving.” Some 
of the specimens now being exhibited are equal to pho- 
tography. In England the opinion is entertained that 
process engraving is not adapted to the representation 
of machinery, wood engraving being preferred; but on 
this side of the water very fine pictures of machinery 
have been produced by photo-engraving. The most 
glaring defect of the art is in the production of plates 
for rapid printing in newspapers. Progress in that di- 
rection will be hailed with satisfaction by a public that 
is disgusted with many of the illustrations that dis- 
figure the newspapers of the day. 

Many of the portraits published in the daily press 
are so atrocious that the publishers would be liable to 
prosecution for libel, were it not that the pictures have 
no resemblance to the persons they are presumed to re- 
present. In these days it is a wise man that can recog- 
nize his own newspaper portrait. 

It is said that one of our Philadelphia papers re- 
cently published the portrait of one of its editors as 
that of the guilty husband in a notorious scandal case; 
but the picture was so horrid that no one outside of the 
office recognized it. 

ee 

Miss KATE SANBORN calls the funny men of the 
newspapers “mind doctors.” Miss Kate could not 
have been much nearer the truth, for they cure both 
physical and mental ills. 





SIGNED LETTERS. 

The scheme of supplying newspaper syndicates with 
weekly letters for Sunday publication is losing favor 
with judicious readers. There are a dozen noted jour- 
nalists who sign their names to stuff which boys write. 
This they have duplicated or type-written and sent to 


syndicates of papers. Most of these letters are “swash ”’ 
that any reporter ought to be ashamed of, yet papers 
that claim to be “ metropolitan” are guilty of this prac- 
tice. They will pay twenty dollars for a syndicate 
letter, and offer a bright young reporter five dollars a 
week for his services. It is true that the letter is 


“signed,” but the public is fast learning that many of 


these letters have no other merit than that of bearing 
” signature. A newspaper, 
is not like a bank check, in which the signature is the 
most important line. 

Journalists who have acquired fame ‘for good work 


the “ famous correspondent’s 


are establishing factories in which journeymen and ap- 
prentices write the letters to which the “ famous corre- 
spondent”’ attaches his signature. This may not be 
morally wrong, but it will not advance the profession 
of journalism, nor will it increase the permanent pros- 
perity of the newspaper that publishes the letters. 
These are not the days in which intelligent men con- 
fine themselves to the reading of one paper. Nearly 
every man in the community reads several, and he is 
apt to be vexed when he sees the same letter many 
times repeated. The result is that he loses interest in 
papers and concludes that one is enough to pay for. 


itetatnt-ceeaie 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF PAPER. 

An exchange says: 

The old-time sherry-cobbler straw is doomed, and its place is 
to be taken by a straw made of paper. The straw is con- 
structed of a narrow strip of paper wound as though wrapped 
about a lead pencil, the edges just lapping. The paper is se- 
cured with a preparation of gum. 

Paper collars, paper petticoats, paper bottles, and 
paper plates, are now supplemented by paper straws. 
“To what base uses may we come at last.” Just think 
of it! The infant of the next generation may draw 
the sustenance o. its early life from a bottle on which 
has been printed the soul-stirring editorials of a Me- 
Clure; its tender limbs may be sheltered by a petticoat 
that once bore the name of Zaggart’s Times; its tiny 
feet may be shod with the Jtems of the genial Colonel. 
As it journeys through life its lunch will be eaten from 
a plate that was once the Ledger, ‘‘ enlarged and im- 
proved.” The Jranscript transformed may be its col- 
lar and its necktie. In its hours of relaxation the little 
one, grown to man’s estate, may take bibulous comfort 
and spiritual refreshment through a straw on which 
Chairman Cooper advocated prohibition; and, when 
life’s fitful fever is ended, loving hands may tenderly 


wrap the remains in a shroud that was once emblazoned 
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with the tariff arguments of Charles Emory Smith, and 
lay all that is mortal in a coffin made from the free- 
trade Records of Brother Singerly. Such are the possi- 
bilities of paper. 
we 
LAWYERS, DOCTORS AND PREACHERS. 
There is an unwritten law that professional men 


must not advertise. The lawyer may starve for want of 


clients. He will hustle to get on the political platform 
that he may in that way make himself known; he 
will frequent courts where he has no business; he will 
beseech his friends to recommend him; he will doa 
hundred undignified acts to secure the clients that he 
might have by simply advertising for them, as mer- 
chants and shopkeepers do for their customers. 

The young doctor will sit lonely in his office, and, 
perhaps, pay a lad to call him out of church, in order 
that he may seem to have patients, and do many other 
ludicrous things, when he might secure the patients he 
so much needs by advertising as other men do. 

The preachers, strange as it may seem, have been the 
first to disregard this unwritten law that professional 
men must not advertise. Every Saturday their an- 
nouncements appear in the papers, and some of them 
are models of sensational writing. In this respect the 
children of light are wiser than the children of this 
world. It will not be long until this unwritten law will 
be consigned, as other obsolete laws are, to the realm 


- 


of obscurity. There is no more reason why a lawyer 
a doctor should not advertise than there is for a 


merchant or manufacturer refusing to do the same. 


oO 


— 


one 

In nothing is the contrast between Philadelphia and 
New York more marked than in the endearing terms 
which disputing editors use towards their rivals. The 
New York Star alludes to the amiable editor of the 
World as the “ Danubian bloodhound,” while the editor 
of the World, not to be outdone in courtesy, describes 
his friend of the Sun as “a mendacious mortgaged 
blackguard.” And that gentleman makes evident his 
claim to culture with the sanguinary description of “a 
red-handed murderer.” While in Philadelphia we 
speak of “the reliable Ledger,” “the esteemed Mc- 
Clure,” and “the venerable North American.” But 
Philadelphia always was a slow town, and cannot be 


ae 


expected to use language of vituperation with the easy 
elegance of New York. 
-e- 

THE Chicago Tribune is advocating a revolution in 
the manner of addressing mail matter. The new plan 
provides for the reverse of the present order of address- 
ing—instead of the person’s name coming first, that of 
the county, followed by the State, then city and street, 
and last the person’s name. This is similar to the form 
adopted by John Wanamaker. 





THE trend of the times, to use a political phrase, is 
toward evening papers. There are some who contend 
that the great papers of the future will be published in 
the afternoon, because it is in the evening that oppor- 
tunities for reading are most abundant. This remark 
is true, and is not without its weight; still it is a fact, 
as all newspaper men know, that the greater part of 
news events happen after the going down of the sun, 
and that they will be very stale if their publication is 
deferred until the next afternoon. 

vies 

THE editor of the Chester Evening News is getting 
his blood up, and proposes to go for his rival, the West 
Chester Local News, in heroic style. He says: 

Will somebody lend us an old flint-lock Harper's Ferry mus- 
ket, loaded with ball and buckshot? The law now permits the 
shooting of rabbits and editors, and we propose to look along 
the sights of said musket at the Local News man. We depre- 
cate libel and slander suits, because the lawyers get all the 
money: what we want is gore—editorial gore. If the people 
of West Chester will make the necessary preparations for a 
first-class funeral, we, through the aid of our flint-lock, will 
supply the cold meat for the front of the procession. 

_ ae 

AMERICANS fancy that they are liberal advertisers, 
and so they are; but what shall be said of the French? 
The proprietors of the Petit Journal, of paris, recently 
paid the French Government ten thousand dollars for 
stamping the broadsides used for advertising the feuille- 
ton entitled “ An Angel’s Remorse,” now in course of 
publication. It is well known that the daily circula- 
tion of the Petit Journal is larger than that of any 
other paper on the face of the globe. 

ov 

THE authorities of Austin, Texas, have offered the 
International Typographical Union eighty acres of 
land on which to erect a Home for Aged Printers with 
the fund founded by the donation of Messrs. George W. 
Childs and Anthony J. Drexel, of this city. Austin is 
one of the most beautiful and healthy cities in the 
United States. The old fellows could have plenty of 
good fishing and admirable hunting, if they were able 
to indulge in the sport. 

-e- 

Tue November number of the Philadelphia Jnsurance 
News contains an elaborate magazine article on “The 
Home Life of George W. Childs.” The author, Mr. 
Matthew Whilldin, who is personally unacquainted 
with Mr. Childs, has had the satisfaction of receiving a 
number of letters from prominent gentlemen, saying 
that his appreciation of Mr. Childs’ character is the 
most accurate of any published. 

<o- 

Mr. RicHarp Situ, of the MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan Co., has returned from a lengthy sojourn in 
Europe. 
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A MISTAKEN EDITOR. 

A reverend gentleman who is editing a paper in 
“ Bleeding Kansas” is reported to have made some 
singular utterances in a recent issue. His name is not 
repeated, for the reason that it is hard to believe that 
any minister of the Gospel would be so impious in an 
attempt to be witty. It is stated that he said: 

It is generally believed that God made the world out of 
nothing, and that nobody but God could have done it. Do you 
think he could write up four columns of locals in a small town 
these times? May he help us poor worms of the dust who try 
it! Brethern and sistern, remember us in your prayers! 

In point of fact, the reverend editor is mistaken, 
There is no town so small, and few so dead, that an in- 
teresting local department cannot be written for the 
paper; the only trouble is that inexperienced editors 
overlook news that is laying beneath their noses. 
Some country newspapers are filled with interesting 
items of intelligence, most of them having no general 
or extended importance, but all of them of interest to 
the readers. There are few newspapers, either in town 
or country, that make the most of their local depart- 


ments. 
’ Pe ee eee 


An old editor remarks that there is a great contrast 
in the business tact of male and female reporters. The 
ladies, not satisfied with one salary, are always writing 
stories, poems, or something else, to add to their in- 
comes; while the boys spend all their leisure time in 
scheming to get a “ beat” on the other fellows. 

eames 

Iv is said that a literary lyceum in the West is wrest- 
ling with the question: “Is the proper definition of 
an editor, a man who puts things in a paper, or a man 
who keeps things out?” All reporters learn the proper 
answer on the first day of their apprenticeship. 

7-e@- 

ArMsTRONG, CraiG & Co., paper and paper bags, 
Philadelphia, have removed their entire establishment 
to Levant Street, below Third Street. 

aren 

Sruarr Bros., manufacturing stationers, will remove 
December 1 to better quarters at 412 and 414 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 


—_—_ _— + ee —___—_—__ 





Myer & ZoaBauM, job printers, No. 1018 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, have dissolved partnership. H. 
©. Myer continues. 

we: = 

THE PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is indebted to the London 
Paper and Printing Trades Journal for kindly and cour- 
teous mention. 

Se ee 

A WELL-KNOWN type founder’s traveler describes a 

new domestic his wife has just secured as an “ elongated 


antique.” 





PERSONAL. 

—Frank B. Lee has returned to his first love, and is 
now continuing in the Trenton Signal his brave defence 
of the public schools of New Jersey. 

—Charles Briest, of the Trenton (N. J.) Emporium, 
and his lovely bride have returned from their wedding 
tour. 

—The Trenton (N. J.) Advertiser gravely announces 
that “If to-day is cold, Chas. H. Bateman, the genial 
reporter of the Trenton Times, will come out resplen- 
dent in a new Winter overcoat.” Wonder if this is not a 
wicked device to make Charley “set ’em up,” and vio- 
late the prohibition law? 

—Miss Mary L. Booth, who has for nineteen years 
edited Harper’s Bazar, esteems ability for continuous 
work to be the first condition necessary for woman’s 
success in journalism. She must work continuously 
and take no half-holidays for sparking. She can do it, 
but, cui bono? The editress of Harper's Bazar has 
achieved both fame and fortune, but at the expiration 
of nineteen years’ service she cannot write “ Mrs.” be- 
fore her name. 

—Frank A. Hower, editor of the Bryn Mawr News, 
has been seriously ill, but is now, much to the delight 
of his friends, convalescent. 

—Reyv. I. R. Lovejoy now issues the Outlook from 
Jacinto, Cal. We trust that the rgverend editor will 
always enjoy an outlook of love and joyfulness, 

—William H. Zeller, a Girard College graduate, is 
editor of the Altoona (Pa.) Zimes. He is a fluent 
writer, and has a splendid “nose for news.” If the 
College has any more such lads, they are welcome to 
the editorial profession, for they are sire to reflect 
honor upon it. 

—It is said that Mrs. Louise Knapp, who edits the 
Philadelphia Home Journal, receives a five-thousand- 
dollar salary and has an office that is a model of ele- 
gance, beauty and comfort. It is full of birds, flowers, 
pictures and statuary. 

—Past Naval Cadet Cloke, son of Editor Cloke, of 
the Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette, has been ordered to 
the Mediterranean. He is a promising young officer. 

—Reporter Joseph C. Kingdom, of the Mt. Holly 
(N. J.) Mirror, has received a legacy of fifty thousand 
dollars by the death of his uncle, the late Judge Carr. 
We congratulate the brilliant young gentleman, who 
will, of course, establish a daily newspaper, for that is 
what every reporter does who happens to inherit a for- 
tune, marry a rich widow, or draw a prize in the lottery. 

—Joseph Pulitzer has written an article for the Mc- 
Clure newspaper syndicate on “ Journalism as a Pro- 
fession.” If success indicates knowledge, he certainly 
knows that about which he is writing. 
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—James Gordon Bennett, having grown weary of edit- 
ing a Paris newspaper from New York, has returned to 
France, that he may better direct the New York Herald. 

—Edwin B. Haskell, whose services on the Boston 
Herald have been so potential, has retired, after twen- 
ty-eight years of labor, and will spend his well-earned 
leisure in travel and study. 

— Joe” Howard has oscillated into the office of the 
New York Pramatic News. He will write a weekly re- 
view of matters theatrical. We knew that “ Joe” was 
a theologian, a politician, and a soldier; but we did 
not know before that he added the stage to his many 
fields of conflict. 

—The New York Herald has published Mrs. General 
Logan’s initial effort in journalism. She wields the pen 
as her husband did the sword—in a masterly manner. 

—William Hutchinson, of Beverly, who made his 
mark—and a bright one it was—as editor of the New- 
ark Journal, is now the New Jersey editor of the New 
York Star. 

-John Russell Young is once more on tlie New York 
Herald, He is writing editorials. 

—J. M. Place, publisher of the Harrisburg (Pa 
Sunday Telegram, is one of the most energetic and ju 
dicious of our interior journalists. 

West Newton, of this State, has a promising young 
novelist in the person of Miss Gertrude Evayda Geof- 
fry, who has contributed a delightful story to the Irwin 
Standard. We trust that she will not weary of the 
profession in which she gives such promise of success. 

—Gen. Leon Jastrewski, editor of the Baton Rouge 
Capitolian-Advocate, is a candidate for the office of 
Governor of Louisiana. If the General makes as good 
a governor as he does an editor, and we have no doubt 
he will, Louisiana will be more fortunate than many of 
her sister States. 

: oo 
HE WAS WANTED. 

“You say you want my daughter,” 


said the proprie- 
tor of a New York newspaper to a young man who was 
sitting nervously on the edge of a chair and wiping 
his feverish brow with a trembling handkerchief. 

” Yes, sir.” 

“Have you spoken to her of this matter?” 

“She 

9 


“Is your affection for her deep and sincere? 


she has referred me to you.” 





“Sincere!” gasped the young man. “I pledge you 
my word I haven’t slept a wink nor eaten a mouthful 
of victuals for six whole weeks for thinking of her.” 

“George,” said the father, after looking at him a 
moment reflectively, “I think you may come into the 
family. I need a young man of your capabilities to 
swear to the circulation of the paper.” 











RECENT PATENTS. 

The following patents relating to the printing inte- 
rests have been granted by the U. 8. Patent Office 
since our last report: 

IssuE OF NOVEMBER I, 1887. 
372,301—Advertising Circular. M. B. Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
372,467— Binder. N. Hawkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2,405—Clasp for Binding or Holding Together Newspapers, 





Ot 
ete. O. Deitrich, Chemnitz, Saxony, Germany. 
572,483 Paper Cutter. J. F. Meader, Prescott, Arizona. 
372,410—Sheet-Piling Attachment for Printing Presses. C. 
Haffner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IssUE OF NOVEMBER 8, 1887. 
372,.971—Cardboard. H. B. Dexter, Pawtucket, R. |., assignor 
to Rhode Island Cardboard Co., same place. 


372,752—Letter-Sheet Envelope. G. P. Herndon, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

372,955 Reversible Galley Support. C. C. Blakeley, Albion, 
Mich. 


372,685 Combined Letter-Sheet and Envelope. H. D. Lefevre, 
Bay City, Mich. 
373,024— Sheet-Associating Mechanism Between a Press anda 
Folder. C. Kahler, Chicago, ILL, assignor to Bullock 
Printing Press Co., same place. 
372,721-—-Web Printing and Delivery Apparatus. 8. D. Tucker, 
New York, N. Y. 

Color-Printing Machine. C. R. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rotary Printing Machine. C. Kahler, Chicago, IIl., as 
signor to Bullock Printing Press Co., same place. 
372,712 Rotary Printing Machine. Walter Scott, Plainfield, N. 

J., assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York, N. Y. 
372,993-—Printing Press. John Thomson, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signor to Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Issue OF NOVEMBER 15, 1887. 

373,331 Lithographic Process, ete. Louis Bertling, Penge, 
County of Surrey, England. 

Printing Apparatus. John Jacobson, Boston, Mass. 

3 to 373,356—Printing Machine. Jos. C. Fowler and Edw. 
A. Henkle, Washington, D. C., assignors to Ameri- 
can Printing Press Co., same place. Four patents. 

Printing Machine. F. Wuelfing, Detroit, Mich. 

Printing Press Throw-off. H. Swain, San Francisco, Cal. 

373,224 Sheet-Associating Mechanism. L. C. Crowell, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 

373,344 Hand Typographic Apparatus. M. Eck, Frank fort-on- 

the-Main, Germany. 








IssuE OF NOVEMBER 22, 1887. 

373,562—-Book-Clasp. G. Klaproth, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Liebenroth, Van Arno & Co., New York, N. Y. 

373,547—Paster Attachment for Folding Machines. F. Wuelfing, 
Detroit, Mich. 

373,803—Process of Making Waterlines on Paper. Cc. M. 
Schmidt, Berlin, Germany, assignor to F. Richter, 
Lille, France. 

373,708—Paper-Pulp Digester. 8. R. Wagg, Neenah, Wis. 

373,571—Bridge-Spring Action for Oscillating-Platen Presses. 
John Thomson, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Colt's 
Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn. 

373,733—Printing Machine. P. F. Auguste-Godchaux, Paris, 
France. 

373,426—Chromatic Printing Machine. F. C. Barker, Dublin, 
Ireland. 

373,487—Rotary Printing Machine. Walter Scott, Plainfield, N.J. 

373,649—Printing Press. J. F. W. Dorman, Baltimore, Md. 

17,894—Design for Font of Printing Type. C. E. Heyer, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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TALE OF THE PRINTER'S STICK. 


LOCAL. 
Through the doorway, into the glare, 
Into the hot and stifling air, 
Into the realm of constant clicks, 
Into the realm of types and sticks, 
Lightly the hand goes to and fro, 
Putting in type a tale of woe, 
Telling of death by the treach'rous rail, 
Telling of death by storm and gale. 
Clickety-click! Clickety-click! 
There it goes in the printer’s stick. 


BY CABLE. 

Under the ocean, under the roar, 
From ev'ry clime, from ev'ry shore, 
Comes the news by the cable's flash 
News of the good, news of the rash; 
News of the noble, news of ‘squire; 
News of the floods, news of the fire; 
News of murder by pistol shot; 
News of cold, news of hot. 

Clickety-click! Clickety-click! 

There it goes in the printer's stick. 


BY TELEPHONE. 
There where the willows thickly grow ; 
There where the waters gently flow; 
There where a throng is kneeling low; 
There in the sunlight’s golden glow, 
With face the hue of virgin snow, 
Lies the form of maiden fair, 
Driven to death by fell despair 
Victim of want or treach'rous snare. 
Clickety-click! Clickety-click ! 
Goes the tale in the printer's stick. 


BY TELEGRAPH, 

Out in the cold and silent street, 
With half-clad form and frozen feet, 
Whom none did know and none did greet ; 
Numb and cold in the wintry sleet, 
Passed a child with step so slow 
Home and love she ne'er did know, 
Here in the midst of wealth and show 
She prayed to God who loved her so, 
And starved and died in the Winter's snow. 

Clickety-click! Clickety-click! 

Goes the tale in the printer's stick. 


BOOK NOTICE. 
The rich and poor alike will seek 
The precious words these books bespeak 
Words of fire that sway the heart; 
Words of love and charity’s part ; 
Words that tell of the ages old, 
Of martyrs, saints, and heroes bold ; 
Words of the truth, and words that lie; 
Words that will live while nations die. 
Clickety-click! Clickety-click ! 
Go these words in the printer's stick. 
THE MORNING PAPER. 
The good and true, the base and false, 
The paths of sin where honor halts, 
Whatever happens worthy to see, 
Out in the world or down in the sea, 
Behold them there on the gleaming page. 
Gems of genius, statesman and sage 
All are printed and sped away 
For the world to read at break of day. 
Clickety-click! Clickety-click! 
This is a tale of the printer's stick. 
Sidney T. Bates. 





THE GROLIER CLUB. 

The name of the Grolier Club is a puzzle for many 
persons who see notices of its exhibitions and of books 
and pamphlets issued by it. It has recently printed a 
modest little memoir of the man whose name it bears, 
as a reason for thus perpetuating it. Among its mem- 
bers are leading collectors of books in various parts of 
the country, and it is characteristic of the love of lite- 
rature in all climes that here, in busy America, a club 
should be found to carry on the work and to renew the 
example of a book-lover born in 1476. Jean Grolier 
was a native of Lyons, but his family was of Italian 
descent, and his father represented the King of France 
in Milan, The son filled a succession of important 
financial posts in the French service. In 1534 he was 
appointed ambassador to Pope Clement VII, and when 
in Rome he first began collecting a library. On his 
return to France be was made Treasurer-General, hold- 
ing that great office until his death in Paris, in 1565. 
[It is, however, his love of books that has gained him 
the reputation which still keeps his name alive and 
fresh with collectors of rare books. He was a friend 
of the famous printers of his day, and in 1517 a Milan 
printer dedicated a book to him, an example that was 
followed in Lyons in 1518, and in Venice by the Al- 
dines in 1522, while his name is mentioned with honor 
by Erasmus and contemporary writers. His passion 

yas first to get good books, then to get the most perfect 
copies, and finally to have them bound in the finest 
style, the frontispiece painted in gold and in colors, and 
the covers bearing original designs, executed in exqui- 
site taste, and beautiful ornaments of his own design- 
ing. All his books were inscribed “The Property of 
Grolier and His Friends,” so that the Grolier Club of 
to-day may claim to be of that strong body, with repre- 
sentatives abroad as well as in this country, for in 
France, in England, and here Grolier’s books are still 
highly prized and eagerly bought, both for their own 
intrinsic merit and as an example of what books can 
be made. His library remained intact for a century, 
and now to possess some of his books is a boast of 
great public libraries in Paris, London and New York, 
as well as of the collectors of those cities. From one 
hundred to five hundred dollars have been given for 
single specimens at recent public sales, and one great 
gift to the British Museum included six Groliers. The 
library of Columbia College, the Astor Library, that 
of R. M. Hoe, of New York, and one or two other col- 
lections in that city, contain good examples of the Gro- 
lier books. The name given to the club thus suggests 
the successful practical man using the fruits of his 
serious labor to adorn his leisure hours with the charms 
of art and literature, and the type is as familiar in our 
nineteenth century as it was in his sixteenth century 
Such work is well worth doing now, for with the enor- 
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mous production of printed books in our day printers 
and publishers are apt to forget how much a good book 
has title to be considered a work of art, how well it 
deserves the best outward form of type and paper, of 
illustration and binding, and how kindly the people 
ought to feel to the man who first set the example, and 
to the club that in our day revives and reveres it by 
collecting and making known the charm of such books 
as Grolier made famous.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
oo 
GOLD LEAF PRINTING ON SILK. 

Several of our readers have asked a question—the 
same question, strange to say—within the past fort- 
night. It never occurred to any of them that the 
answer is strictly technical and that their letters of 
inquiry should have contained more than one postage 
stamp. What philanthropists we are! 
bread and cheese, all the same. 


Yet we need 
Still, in reply to the 
fair (?) questioners we are willing to give a general 
answer in the general interest. 

“Kindly inform us how to print gold leaf on silk 
ribbons by means of lithography. We wish to imitate 
real gold printing as it is usually done on silk by 
stamping, which is much too expensive a process. We 
have tried everything known to us, yet we cannot make 
the gold leaf solid; it never looks bright, good, nor 
uniform. Gold bronze of a superior quality gives 
some satisfaction, but that is all we can say in its favor. 
The gloss is never sufficiently brilliant.” 

Take a fine brush of camel’s hair and coat the silk 
or satin ribbon with a thin layer of silicate of potassa 
(waterglass). Let it dry, and then print in the usual 
way with gold size. Grind burnt sienna as thickly as 
possible with No. 3 varnish and add the following re- 
ducer : 


Yellow Wax, - . - - 10 parts. 


Venice Turpentine, - - 10 
No.2 Varnish, - ~ - - a * 
Burnt Linseed Oil, - - - 5 :* 


Use this mixture, when thoroughly blended and 
melted together, as a regular reducer to the sienna ink; 
print as usual, taking care that too much ink never 
gets upon the roller, and when the impression is made 
put on the gold leaf, Dutch metal, silver leaf, etc. 
Place 4 sheet of the finest glazed paper (such as the 
gold bronze is usually packed in) with the glossy side 
towards the gold and pull once again through the press, 
by which you can make another impression, as is usual 
in gold leaf printing on paper. Let the impressions re- 
main over for a day, then rub off the superfluous gold 
with soft, clean cotton dipped in soapstone, and the im- 
pression will appear as clean, sharp and solid as if 
stamped elaborately in the most expensive manner. 
American Lithographer and Printer. 

-e- 


BounD volumes of the Printers’ CrrcuLar, $1.00. 


PAPER IN HOUSE BUILDING. 

An architect suggests that a house may be built in 
the following manner: The frames of the house to be 
of wood, the siding to be of building paper laid to 
break joints and weather, the lower edges to be cut 
into scallops, waving lines, or other shapes to suit. 
Around the openings the paper to fasten into rabbits, 
and the joints to be made tight. The roof is to be 
made much the same way, leaving the effect of tiles, 
shingles, or whatever the designer may choose. Gutters, 
exterior architraves, or other parts, may be stamped or 
moulded in papier-maché, some for ornaments and de- 
tails around porches, bay windows, or to ornament ex- 
The entire exterior 
finished with spar varnish or other paint to make the 
same impervious to weather and to decorate at the 
same time. 


terior features. may be either 


The interior features, even the walls and ceilings of 
a house, to be much the same as the outside and deco- 
rated in much the same way. The floors thus may be 
made of stiff pasteboard where carpets are used, and it 
is possible even to leave them bare, if finished with 
some spar varnish or other preparation hard enough to 
preserve them from the ordinary wear and tear of the 
floors. All of the above may be done now, and proba- 
bly at a saving over the usual methods. 
practical application requires careful and thoughtful 
investigation, but perhaps there may be no need of 


Of course the 


new material or condition not already close at hand, 
It may not be possible to make the sash, stairs, or 
blinds of paper at present, although it would seem to 
be an easy problem to solve. 

Paper is practicable for all parts of the house, except 
the constructional details. A house thus built can be 
erected quicker, cheaper, and in a more cleanly manner, 
and, moreover, fitter to live in, on account of the ab- 
sence of moisture. The decorators have already shown 
that there is more value than the constructional one, 
and artists and architects are obtaining some fine results. 

When paper comes into general use there will be no 
more shrinkage, no more abuse of architects for bad 
work of mechanics in the way of imperfect joints. 
There will be no more ugly nail holes or other usual 
wood annoyances. There will be no more patching, or 
deafening, or trouble arising from the wet floor and 
walls.— Paper World. 

soe 

THE house of John Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, 
founded by Mr. John Murphy in 1837, has been autho- 
rized by Pope Leo XIII to assume the title of “ Printers 
of the Holy See.” 

‘ lip tticiaimmesthenieta 

A COUNTRY paper contains the following satisfactory 

announcement: “A number of deaths are unavoidably 





postponed.” 
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FOR THIS REPORTER. 


He climbed the shining, golden stair 
With confident and lordly air, 
Until he reached the landing where 
The crowd assembled. 
He crowded to a foremost place ; 
Determination stamped his face ; 
Some scion of a high-toned race 
He much resembled. 
He greeted Peter with a smile, 
As though 'twere hardly worth his while 
To bow his head, or doff his tile, 
To a mere porter. 
We stood aside to let him pass. 
St. Peter muttered : ** Second-class!"’ 
Then cried: * One harp of polished brass 
For this reporter!” 
oo< 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
“ Next year,” said the smart boy, “ will run us pretty 


9» 


close for figure eights—1888—won’t it! 

“ Well, yes,” said the tramping printer, who had 
been at work for a day or two: “ Yes, it will run you 
close on eights; but it won’t be as bad near as the year 
S888,” 

“ Eight thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight 
exclaimed the boss, “ why, man alive, do vou suppose 
this type will last till then?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the old fellow, and a faint 
suspicion of a twinkle illuminated the northwest cor- 


’” 


ner of his near eye; “I don’t know,” he slowly re- 
peated, as he carefully examined the type, “it’s not 
more than half worn out now, is it?” 

And there was an icy calm all about the office as the 
boss counted out the amount of the old raseal’s bill, 
and told him that he “ needn’t wait to correct that last 


proof.” 
*@- 


SHORTHAND. 

Is a knowledge of shorthand of any use to printers? 
We have seen this question asked in many different 
ways during the last decade. The invariable answer 
has been, in effect, “ Learn it, by all means.” Know- 
ledge, we are told, is power ; and as one of the primary 
requirements of a compositor is a good knowledge of 
his mother tongue, the study of phonography is caleu- 
lated to present it to him in its many aspects. By con- 
tinuous practice, and by a wide acquaintance with the 
vocabulary of the English language, can he alone hope 
for any measure of success in shorthand; this attained 
he has become familiar with the spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, punctuation and grammatical usage of the standard 
English authors. We do not hold a brief for the ex- 
tension of phonography, nor do we believe that there 
is asystem that will hold its own against all comers 
for another half century ; but we cannot ignore its aid 
in the self-education of individuals, or overlook its 
special usefulness to printers.— London Printers’ Register. 








MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

In these modern newspaper days it seems that the 
old saw, “the devil a monk would be,” might be 
changed to “ the devil an editor will be.” 

Ir is said that it is now possible to cut down a poplar 
tree, transform it into news paper, and print the most 


gigantic election returns upon it within a period of 


thirty-six hours. 


“Ts THAT a reporter for the press?” asked a guest at 
an” opening lunch.” The person interrogated looked 
at the person indicated, who was just getting outside 
of his third plate of salad, and answered: “ No; | 


? 


should judge he was a feeder for the press.’ 


A FEMALE contributor brought in a communication 
written on both sides of the paper. The editor scowled 
and refused it. ‘‘ Well,” she retorted, “I’d like to 


»»” 


know if you don’t print on both sides? There’s no 


such thing as arguing with a woman. 


A country editor has bought a gun, and the comp. 
who set up “ When morning purples all the skies,” in 
the account of the choir singing, as “ When mourning 
puppies fill the sky,” has left town and is seeking for 
work under an assumed name, 


PRINTERS’ devils have borne the stigma of a bad 
name ever since its superstitious conception, and have 
had to submit to rebuffs and discouragements from 
every direction, And yet they possess the character- 
istics of what has made some of our best statesmen and 
authors, and certainly our very best printers of to-day. 
If there is one thing that has caused failures among 
printers it is the lack of a practical knowledge of the 
details of the printing business, and among those de- 
tails is the work of the printer’s devil. A person must 
begin at the bottom if he is ever to succeed on his own 
merit, and the dodging of the dirty work and stigmatic 
departments of the office is an act which will recoil on 
the heads of all who attempt to follow the art preserva- 
tive as an occupation. ‘The printer’s devil cannot be 
blotted out, either as a name or a personage. Both 
stand as historic facts. Printers, authors, and pub- 
lishers reiterate it, and printers’ journals from every 
section record his doings. ° 

STICK to this motto, and never forget it 
Advertise well it will pull you safe through 
Advertise well; do not think what ‘twill cost you; 
Publishers’ bills are but friends in disguis« 
How do you know what your caution has cost you ? 
Would you be wealthy you must advertise ! 
Advertise well! though business be waning ; 
Those who spend freest must win in the end 
Up and be doing! No need for complaining ; 
Act for yourself, and be your own friend 
Advertise well! All lanes have a turning 
Nothing pays better than paper and ink. 
Thousands who daily this motto are spurning 
Find that it brings them to bankruptcy’s brink. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

New. York City is illuminated (mentajly) by thirty-nine daily 
papers. 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Telephone is handsome as a pretty girl 
with a new set of pink ribbons, 

The Gazette, of Phoenix, Arizona, has changed owners, but it 
will still be the same gay old bird. 

The editor of the Erie County Independent, of Edinboro, Pa., 
says he has not voted for six years. 

The Meyersdale (Pa.) Commercial announces that L. A. Maust, 
its former solicitor, is teaching school successfully at Elk Lick, 
Pa. 

That excellent paper, the Ephrata (Pa.) Review, has completed 
its ninth year. It isa lively youngster, and gives promise of a 
bright manhood. 

A total abstinence society has been formed in the composing 
room of the Boston Herald. It is dollars to dimes that the devil 
will be president in a week. 

It is announced that E. A. Oldham, late of the Winston (N. 
C.) Sentinel, has resigned his position as business manager of 
the Anniston (Ala.) Hot Blast. 

Wildman & Lambert, publishers of the Times, Muncie, Ind., 
have dissolved partnership. Publishers and partners may come 
and go, but the good Times still remains. 

A Polish newspaper will soon be published in Shenandoah, 
Pa. Its editor will have one glorious satisfaction, bis articles 
will not be reprinted without credit— or with it. 

Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet, of Chicago, is always handsome. 
The Autumn number has an elegant specimen of photo-en- 
graving, which may be ranked among the finest. 

The Advance is the name of a weekly paper started in Mana- 
yunk, Philadelphia, by D. W. Seltzer, on November 9 Itisa 
six-column folio, independent, and neatly printed. 

Wm. C. Watson has retired from the Tacony (Philadelphia) 
New Era. He is succeeded by Wm. F. A. Titus, who promises 
to make that excellent paper still more entertaining. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Penny Press has dropped the *“ penny” 
from its title. It is a bright, spicy paper, and although still 
sold for a penny, is worth a sixpence any day in the week. 

Editor Wm. H. Reynolds, of the Ashland (O.) Times, has been 
killed by a person who supposed himself libeled. Moral—Al- 
ways carry your shooting-stick after writing a libellous article. 

The Bellefonte (Pa.) Daily News comes to us as pretty as a 
village belle in a new bonnet. It has been materially enlarged 
and much improved. Itscolumns are bubbling over with news. 


On October 31, P. Ellwood Baum purchased the Pottstown 
(Pa.) Chronicle establishment, with all its assets and liabilities, 
and will continue the morning and weekly Chronicle. 

The completeness and accuracy with which the last election 
returns were gathered in Philadelphia calls forth general admi- 
ration. And the “ tenth-story editors’ got away with Governor 
Beaver. 

A religious paper says: “ No man who can tell a lie ought to 
be employed on a newspaper.”’ None are. All editors, ‘re- 
porters and printers are disciplesot George Washington. They 
couldn't tell a lie, even if they should try. 


Old things are passing away. Even the New York Evening 
Post has appeared in a newform. It is now a six-column, 
twelve-page paper, and looks more like a shy youngster than 
the staid, reliable old gentleman that it has been. 


The proprietors of the London Times have established at Mar- 
gate a sanatorium for sick printers belonging to the office. 
Which will be the first American paper to imitate the good 
deed by establishing a similar institution at Atlantic City or 
Cape May ’ 





The Manayunk (Philadelphia) Sentinel entered upon its twen- 
ty-third volume November 2, and appeared in an enlarged and 
improved form, by the addition of two and one-half inches to 
each column. It is one of the best of our many excellent sub- 
urban weeklies. 

The initial number of the Public School, edited by Prof. J. A. 
Berkey, assisted by Miss Ella Vogel, editor of the Ionian Breeze, 
and Miss Grace Musselman, editor of the Delphian Weekly, has 
appeared in Somerset, Pa. It is handsomely printed on the 
Meyersdale Commercial press. 

Our exchanges are full—not in the sense with which Gov. St. 
John uses that phrase. They are full of politics, so full that 
their personal and miscellaneous columns are meagre. Keep 
up the variety, brethren of the press. Remember that all your 
subscribers are not active politicians. 

The Greensburg (Pa.) Press, an admirable newspaper, com- 
plains that some of its subscribers are six years in arrears. No 
publisher does himself justice when he allows his subscribers 
to fall so far behind ; besides, he teaches them a bad habit that 
causes them to wrong other proprietors. 


The Evangelical will be the title of a new religious weekly 
which will be issued in Harrisburg, Pa., about January 1, 
i888. It is stated that in tone, temper and creed it will stand 
side by side with the New York Independent, with, perhaps, a 
little leaning towards low-church Episcopalianism. 


The Newark (Del.) Ledger advocates a unique proposition for 
the advancement of labor interests. In a well-written editorial 
it says: “If Labor Unions are necessary, let there be two, one 
for the single and one for the married men.” As the married 
men are already members of a delightful union we think that 
they might be satisfied. 


It is reported that Bidderman Dupont, the owner of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Post and Commercial, indulged in a prize fight 
with Judge W. B. Fleming, and came out with two black eyes, 
while his opponent escaped unhurt; but we do not believe it. 
No self-respecting Kentucky editor would allow a mere judge 
to “get away with him” in that fashion. 


It must have been of Darwin's celebrated fossil that the re- 
porter of the Milford (N. J.) Leader wrote when, in narrating 
the death of a horse, he remarked: “ Next morning his toes 
pointed heavenward.” Scientists will be glad to know that 
the famous problem of evolution Was there ever a horse with 
a divided hoof ?— has been so satisfactorily solved. 


Path Valley has a mean thief, of whom the editor of the 
News writes: “On Sunday, some Godless biped broke the com- 
mandments ‘Remember the Sabbath day,’ etc., and ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ by carrying away our corn for his own dumb 
brutes, and our stove-wood to warm his sin-befouled carcass.” 
That fellow is too mean to live on earth; be should be kicked 
out of it. 

Some mean cuss has been trying to blow up the office of the 
Chester (Pa.) Evening News. We copy the following, and infer 
that the bomb was not so dangerous as it looked to be: “ Edi- 
tor Thomson and the attachés of the News office were startled 
beyond comparison this morning when the portly editor dis- 
covered on his desk what is supposed to be one of those dreaded 
dynamite bombs. The thing is loaded, and represents a piece 
of gaspipe six inches in length, witha fuse attached at one end. 
The fuse has the appearance of having been lighted 

*“@- 


OBITUARY. 


Two well-known literary women died in October — Mrs. 
George Lillie Craik (Miss Muloch) and Lady Brassey 


Mrs. Ellen C. Bowman, wife of Col. John M. Bowman, for- 
merly editor of the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune, died at her resi- 
dence in this city, November 9, aged sixty years. She leaves a 
husband and six children to mourn her loss. 
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LITERARY. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

* From the Ranks,”’ by Captain Charles King, is an exciting 
and absorbing military story of garrison life at Fort Sibley, in 
the Northwest, some years ago. The plot is ingeniously con- 
structed, and che denouement impossible to foresee. Such 
noble characters as Col. Maynard and Alice Renwick will be 
pleasantly remembered by the readers of * From the Ranks.” 
Albion W. Tourgée, with “ Professor Cadmus’s Great Case,” 
begins a series of stories of mystery, complication, and detec- 
tive ingenuity, under the general heading “With Gauge & 
Swallow,” each of which will be complete in itself, though all 
revolve around a common centre of interest. Lucy C. Lillie’s 
* Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt” includes personal reminiscences of 
afamous woman, Janet Edmondson, formerly of the Boston 
Ideals, gives an amusing bit of autobiography in “* My First 
Appearance.”’ Miss F. C. Baylor contributes a delightfully 
humorous sketch, “The Drum-Major,” and Mary Parmele a 
thoughtful and well-reasoned article on “ Earthworms and So- 
ciety.” 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. Croly Publishing Co. 

The December number opens with a very readable sketch of 
the editor, Mrs. Croly. A valuable assortment of Christmas 
reading follows, comprising everything, from Christmas dinner 
to Christmas love stories. Fashions for the season have their 
ample share, with practical and tasteful illustrations. In poetry, 
home hints, correspondence, and the miscellaneous reading 
which makes this magazine so acceptable, there is a charming 
variety. 





FOR SALE. 


a SALE— RARE CHANCE. GILT-EDGED SUNDAY 
newspaper and job office. Perfectly fitted up. New 
presses, folder, engine, boiler, and material. Largest circula- 
tion and liberal advertising at high rates. Sickness in family 
only cause of sale. Can be bought for $9,000, $3,000 of which 
can remain on notes for two years. Address 
BUSINESS, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
YEWSPAPER FOR SALE. A DAILY AND WEEKLY 
N Democratic newspaper, established in 1869, in Piedmont, 
North Carolina, which has done an average annual business of 
thirty thousand dollars, with a profit of five thousand dollars; 
in a prosperous, growing city of twelve thousand population ; 
best railroad facilities of any city in the South outside of At- 
lanta — will be sold at a sacrifice. Plant cost about $18,000. 
Liberal terms to responsible party. Address 
NORTH STATE, care PRINTERS’ CLRCULAR, Philadelphia. 


CHALLEN’S ADVERTISING RECORD, 


Registers the space, position, rate, number 
of insertions (date of first and last), with 
ruled columns, showing to the eye when 
the advertisement begins and ends. In- 
dispensable to avoid errors and insure pay- 
ment. 


CHALLEN'S SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, 


One entry does for four years, and by first 
letter and first vowel a name or the post 
office can be instantly found. 











SUBSCRIPTION 
ook 





The above books (9x12) are indexed through, to enter names 
alphabetically and to arrange advertisements and subscriptions 
for quick reference. 

Over three thousand Newspapers and Periodicals use these books. 

Prices of each, 52 pages, tlexible cover, $1; 100 pages, half 
roan, $2; 200 pages, $3; 300 pages, $4; 400 pages, $5. 

Supplied at publisher's price by 


WW. &. BLELOCH., 
617 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





WANTS. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, WITH EXPERIENCE IN BOTH 

4 positions, wishes a situation as superintendent or fore- 
man with a reliable house. Satisfactory reference. Address 
B, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





\ YANTED— A COMPETENT LITHOGRAPHER WANTS 
/ 4 situation as foreman or manager of a Glass or Iron 
Sign Manufactory. Has been manager of a first-class establish- 
ment for seven years. Address 

LITHOGRAPHER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





A PRACTICAL PRINTER (BOTH JOB AND NEWS), 
i who has had experience in reporting, editing country 
paper, etc., desires a permanent position in a good office in a live 
town. Competent to take charge of same. Strictly tem- 
perate and reliable. State terms, etc. 

JOURNALIST, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





A. HANKEY. Established 1844. jo. X. ROGERS, 


A. HANKEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Machine Knives 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALSO 


PAPER MILL ENGINE ROLL BARS AND BED PLATES. 


ee 
Paper Trimming and Bookbinders’ Knives. 
Rag, Rope and Straw Cutter Knives. 
Planing and Moulding Machine Knives. 
Stave, Hoop and Shingle Knives. 
Veneer and Leather Splitting Knives. 


SHEAR BLADES. 


a 


OLD KNIVES CAREFULLY RE-TEMPERED AND RE-GROUND, 


Worxs at oid] Tue Sta PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ALSO AT 


ROCHDALE, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS. 


JAMES ARNOLD, 


531 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





BLANK BOOKS * 





* PAPER RULING, 


Numbering and Perforating for the Trade. 
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» Second-Hand Presses, Ete, 


JOB EMBOSSING PRESS— 

One No. 5 Sanborn Job Embossing Press; size of head 9x13% 
inches; specially adapted for job work ; hand-power ; good 
as new; $175. 

WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES 

One &-col. Hoe Washington Hand-Press, platen 25x39; in ex- 
cellent order. 

One 7-col. Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 23x35; in good 
order. 

GLOBE JOB PRESS 

One Quarter-mediuin Globe Job Press, 16x16 inches inside 
chase ; with fountain and steam fixtures; in excellent order 
for fine work ; $175. 

LIBERTY JOB PRESS 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
ADAMS BOOK PRESS 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 
NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE— 

Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 32x454¢; folds long mail size, 

five folds; in first-class order; $275. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESSES 

One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 

One Card and Billhead Press, size 444x754 in. inside chase ; 
good order ; $60. 

DIE CUTTER 
One No. 5 Gordon Die Cutter; almost new. 
STANDING PRESSES (for Dry Pressing) 

One Riehl! Standing Press. with ratchet-wheel ; all iron; bed 
27x46 inches. 

One Standing Press, wood platen and bed, iron rods ; double- 
geared ; size 15x20 inches. 

SHERIDAN CUTTING MACHINE— 
One 32-inch Sheridan Cutter, for power; good order; $175. 
RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES 

One 82-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order ; $75. 

One 24-inch Riehl Express Cutter, for steam-power ; in good 
order. 

One 24-inch Riehl Express Cutter, for hand-power; good as 
new. 

GAGE PAPER CUTTER 

One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 

One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy's); $18. 
HICKOK RULING MACHINE— 

One Single Ruling Machines in good order; $100. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 

One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 

extra head for small work; good order; $90. 
GILDING PRESSES— 
Eight second-hand Gilding Presses; in good order; cheap. 
BEVELING MACHINE— 

One Foot-power Beveling Machine, I7-inch; in good order ; 

cheap. 
HAND STABBER 
One Sanborn Hand Stabber, all iron; nearly new; $18. 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., PHILADELPHIA. 





CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


And soon will be here. All classes of people and 
nearly all nationalities welcome the festive season. 
Already the shop windows are all aglow with brilliant 
colors and their most attractive garniture; never before 
were they dressed in such gorgeous beauty, such artistic 
and elegant groupings, such richly elaborate trimmings, 
In no city has the art of dressing shop windows reached 
the degree of perfection observed in this “ goodly towne.” 
And then the character and literary excellence of 
the advertising! The best part of some of our news 
papers is the advertising columns. Besides which a 
variety of other means is used to attract attention to 
the important fact that seasonable goods are in stock 
and waiting to be sold. Handsome cards, attractive 
circulars, pictorial illustrations, are among the effec- 
tive means of advertising. We have all these, and 
more, in immense variety, from the cheap chromo card, 
through various gradations of price and style, to the 
richly adorned artistic souvenir. Now is the time to 
get in your supply. Our Calendars are in good de- 
mand. They number about forty designs in ten or 
twelve printings, with monthly tablets, and are the 
most popular line of goods for advertising one’s busi- 
ness that can be adopted. Send for samples and prices. 
The holiday season is the time for many social festivi- 
ties and entertainments. Balls and parties must receive 
a share of your attention ; invitations, tickets, and pro- 
grammes must be prepared in good time. Weddings are 
in order, and here again the best efforts of the printer 
are required to give eclat to the occasion. We have plain 
and elaborate stationery adapted to all these purposes 
—probably a larger variety than can be found anywhere. 
While looking after these matters we do not neglect 
the lines of staple goods, giving careful attention to 
keeping up our stock of ruled commercial headings in 
all our usual varietie, besides carrying every size, color 
and kind of Envelope that can be desired. 
Our line of flat papers comprises the following 
brands, specially prepared for our trade : 
Westlock Mills, 
Berkley Mills, 
Brighton Mills, 
Kennebeck Mills, 
Franklin Mills, 
Hudson Mills, 
Gladstone, Centennial, Dove, Hampden, and other 
fancy lines too numerous to mention, 
Send for our catalogue. 


vice THE THOS. W. PRICE CO, 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE. 
505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





Trade Mark, 
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‘END FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 
N HUCHES STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 
Hundreds of testimonials furnished. Combination Base and 
Printing Plate Holder; a death-blow to expensive patent 
blocks; adapted to every printing office, with or without a 
stereotype outfit. Plate Job Type; anew labor-saving feature ; 
a revolution in the manufacture, price and sale of job display 
type; electrotype or type metal. The Press-Stereotyper does 
fine printing and stereotyping; a jobber—tive sizes. The Im- 
proved Conical-Screw Quoin, for beveled or straight sidesticks. 
A Superior Circular Saw for the printing office—cheap and 
durable. M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 

10 Spruce St., New York City. 





SOCIETY GOODS. 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


Society, Military, Naval and Band | 


Goods and Regalia 


No. 928 ArcyH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Jewels, Marks, Emblems, Flags, Banners, Laces, 


Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, &c. 


When ordering, please mention the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





1 ICK’S, DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 

7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. Law fully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 





TyPoGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
wv. C. BLELOCH, 
517 AND 519 MiNnOoR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

fHE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 

THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
I and true, in yard lengths. 


Nonpareil to Great Primer, pe r yard, pecan ea oe 
Two-line to 5-line, ee a 4e. 
Six-line to 12-line, o ye SS oe ae 
Side Sticks. eee ee se ef 
100 yards — ‘dl sizes 2 wo. ee ee ee 
Ww . BLE LOC H, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila, 





TAYLOR, STILES «&« CO., 
+a} Manufacturers of Paper-Cutting ‘Knives i+ 





FOR BOOKINDERS. PRINTERS. PAPERMAKERS AND DEALERS. 


OUR KNIVES 


ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


RIEGELSVILLE, WARREN CO., NEW JERSEY. 
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JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 





NEW YORK. 


FARMER, LITTLE & G0., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYvPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, E. H. MUNDAY, 
Proprietor, Bus. Manager 


THE 
Cottins & M’Leester 
Type Founory. 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





“. TYPE FOUNDERS. %: 


rf) 


+ 





« DICKINSON # 
BYPE EOUNDERY 


236 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








PHELPS, DALTON & cof 


LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,'S 
Type Foundry 


Pauvrens’ Fuparve WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
All Materials First-Class ar 


at Lowest Prices 





BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, 


Great Western Type Foundry, 
115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED Type 


DEALERS LN 


Yl Kinds of Printers’ Supplies and Machinery, 
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SMINOR STREET, PHILAD’Aj< 











S. C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 


H. P. FEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS t 


545, 517, 549 & 524 Minor Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of the best modern im- 
proved machinery for Printers, Book- 
binders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 

The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CuT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 

UNEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 
chinery. 





THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 





Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





J. L. SHOEMAKER & GO. 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 







IS PLAINLY 
STAMPED 
ON EVERY 
SKIN OF 

“LEDGER BRAND" VY 

AMERICAN RUSS 


The Best Made 


WOLF 
Envelope and Paper Manufacturers 
506, 508 AND 510 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


BROTHERS, 


Daily Capacity 800.000 Envelopes. 





5009 


Fine 


Book 


ESTABLISHED 1727.—— 


JAS. M. WILLCOX & CO.,, 
MINOR STREET, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


& Music Papers 


Correspondence Solicited for Specialties. 





~BULKLEY, RAGUEL & C0, 
PAPER or ALL KINDS, 


FIFTH & MINOR STs. 


PAPER AND RAGS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


523 Commerce Street, 


Now in Its TWENTY-SECOND YEAR. 
THE 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 
Stationers’ and Publishers’ Gazette, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Pub- 
lishers, Stationers, Lithographers, Book- 
binders, Papermakers, and the kindred 
industries. 


TERMS: 





§ $1.00 a Year, in advance. 
| Single Number, 10 cents. 


Address all communications to 
w.c. BLELOCH, Publisher, 
517 Minor 8t., Philadelphia. 


| 





« 





| 


Vv 


E. J. SPANGLER. Cc. P. SPANGLER. 


E. J, SPANGLER & CO0., 


507 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 


ENVELOPES, TAGS, GLOVE, 
SEED, COIN, SEGAR AND 
TOBACCO BAGS. 








In 





plete outfit for his Printing Office or Bindery, 


Minor Street a Printer or Bookbinder can buy a com- 


and all the 


material he will need to keep them running. 
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Ww. C. BLELOCH’S 
Printers’ Warehouse, 


At 
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515, 517 AND 519 MINOR STREET. 


> >< - 


Office of the “PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,” now in its 22d year. 


oe 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





SIXTH STREET, OPPOSITE MINOR. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


: WAREHOUSE, 18 S. SIXTH ST., AND 9 DECATUR ST., PHILA. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the world, Product 24 Tons Daily. 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 




















All Manner of Flat and Ruled Papers, Linens, No.1 Colored, 
White and Tinted Bristol Board, Bankers’ Linen 


Ledger Paper, Fine Box Papers, Etc. 
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THE WH. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0.,| &G4] BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, g **4*11N0. 


PULLEYS, 


108-116 Franklin Street, taf GAS ENGINES, HANGERS 


| BELTING, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


PUMPS, 


Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, INJECTORS, 


woon TYPE, ae) GENERAL SuPPLiEs. 
BORDERS, and all gradesof MAPLE for | [a FRAME THOME, ye 20-HAND ENGINES. 
Engravers’ Use. Baxter Engine. 101 North Third St., Philadelphia. ! Sond for Catalogue. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 
LEDGER SHOW PRINT, |eingraver on rood, | Cove, MENA Um 
LEDGER BUILDING, . 


709 SANSOM STREET AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

> IEP We print the followin —- measure 13 
PHILADELPHIA, PHILADELPHIA. ems Pica for all sizes 0 pggr apo sata 
Is prepared to furnish all kinds of Late of Ledger Building. folio, 5-column folio, eco umn folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 


PRINTING folie, <-colsenn quarts, b-catasen qutrto, 
AT SHORT NOTICE, . SOUTHWICK, McCAY d C0, Prices Lower, and Pa: a et of Batter se thas fur- 


IN THE BEST STYLE, Pamphlet Binders, nished by any 
ON REASONABLE TERMS FOR CASH A ther atic ted will t 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. | cicerfully given by nn" Wanted will be 


J. H. ALEXANDER, BENNY SALINGER, 


Manager. vamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. Superintendent. 


THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., HANSON BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


# CARDS+AND +CARD+BOARDS * JELECTROTY PERS, ( 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 704 Sansom Street, 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PHILADELPHIA. 


— AND BRASS OILERS, VARIOUS SIZES, | ‘ALLEY CABINETS— 


Manufacturers of 


























For sale by W. C. BLELOCH, Df To _— * Single or Double Galleys, . $8.00 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. . BLELOCH, 517 and 516 Minor St., Phila. 


COOK’S STEAM TUBE CLEANER 


For Upright and Horizontal Boilers. 








NEAT, DURABLE, CERTAIN. ‘ No Moisture in or Contraction of the Tubes, 


™ peter 4 hogan Sant effectively See that “‘Cook’s Patent, August 3d, 1886,” 
ntroduces Hot Air in connec- 
tion with Dry Steam. is cast on the Air Jacket. 


STEPHEN $. COOK & C0., No. Tm North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS are now used extensively on all 
kinds of printing presses and 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have — themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. ga 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W. ¢. BLELOCE, 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR FOR 


PUBLISHERS, a... GROCERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ; DRUGGISTS, 











BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 9 SRR JEWELERS & SILVERSMITHS, 


MAP PUBLISHERS, | ORY GOODS AND 
NOTION DEALERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN 


MANUFACTURERS, ee DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, 





} 


HARDWARE DEALERS, | AND ALL OTHERS. 


ciiaitbinn 30, 32, 34 pa ae 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. So U t h eels Orders by Mail filled with Care. 
Sixth S® 
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“e5 Cor. Jayne St. PHILADELPHIA. 














LOY? 


IN USE FOR PRINTERS. 


~=—@i>o— 


° 
MANUFACTURED BY e” 


GODFREY & co., » 


325 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For Sale also by W. C. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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D, WILSON PAINTING INK CO | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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PRINTING INK | «—2— 
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Wo. 98 BULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. ‘ 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 


“RIVAL” [PAPER CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 








= 


Light, 24-inch, will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 


‘© 30-inch, * ad 30 hd 46 72s +“ 
Heavy, extra finish, 30-inch, will square 30 inches. 
se ee 33-inch, se ee 33 ee 


Larger Sizes Built to Order. 


ee 


“HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 
suchassliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, etc.: 
also has brass rules inserted in front and back tables. In 
design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 

material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This dise is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 





P. A. NOYES & CO.., 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


















PRINTERS’ 
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NEw « PAPE « BASTENER, 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 








« BRONZE + POWDERS + 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


>_> + 


No. 6,000 Rich Gold, - $2.50 Per Pound. 
“ +e00 “* *: - 200 * és 
“ 4,000 “* a - Bi ie 
* 3,000 ° - - 150 “ ” 
‘—s * : e ) 
* 1,000 “ = 1.00 “ 
No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 


equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an exceilent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


I Pe 


NEW MACHINE FOR STITCHING BOOKS. 


well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - - 860. 
Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, - - $50. 
With Stand and Table. 


4 HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
I stitching blank books of every kind, as 
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READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 

PRICES: 
= 8x33 in. . iron frame, $35 
16x33 * “ we 5O 
8x38 * without frame, 20 
16x33 * “ “30 








A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong, 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


C. BLE LOCH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


W. 


517 & 519 MINOR ST., 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





IMPROVED 


RIVETS Gall! 




















+ SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, & 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
_ side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 

BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00] Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10inches inside, . . . $2 00] 9x14 inches inside, . . . $2 75] 14 x 20 inches inside, 
8} x 13 ~ . . « 250]10x 16 “a . . « 800]15x 22 
12x 18 ss + 9 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. . 

64 x 22} inches inside, . . ..... =. . $8 00|10x 22}inchesinside,. . ...... #4 00 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50] Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 


V7 





: ie ——-. + 
| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. | 





‘e - BOOK, JOB Kae NEWSPAPER GALLEYS oe 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
. 

















MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


wa. Cc. BiIUmLOCHI, 


Successor to R. S. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 517-519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











